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_ stances re same, but with a general _resembl: 
Bc, a wes its species has marked pecul; 
Whence do these. peculiarities arise ? 
~ need not rest satisfied with knowing that thi 
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the understanding, but may endeavour to | 
ye secondary causes, which produce } 
effect. yy 
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have equal cw city for improvement, and/:at 
odui Thus they scei to 
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the mind bears a 







ich some plecespre marked by an 
) y> nah otheB are entirely in- 
capable of cultivation. Indgtry and patience 
may do much to assist the progress of intelle gtua! 
wgour, but théte are some m§ds which it igim- 
possible should ever be enlighbned. 
Tn perfection ofknowledee dusists superbrity 
of intellect. ied se 














“ Knowledge is the percegtion of the agrec- 
ment or. ement of any of our ideas,” and 
the origin of all-our ideas is sensation ahd re-~ 
flection. Hence whatever advances or tetards 
these faculties, is connected with the intelectual 
character. By the senses, objects are percived 
and a set of jdeas fixed inthe mind. Ther they 
pass through the process of reflection whidh pu- 
rifies some and generates Othere. “The ease, 
correctness and precision of these two epera- 
tions constitute the character of the mind. | 


Situations, which prevent opportunity for en- 
arged observation, are the first cause of inferiour 
nderstanding ;. and we generally find under suc! 
“ircumstances a-narrowness of mind, and Jocz!i:y 


hich are sanctioned only by custom. 


from want ef use in the end loses its capacity. 
In speaking of the southern negroes it is remar':- 
ed by an American writer, that they have a con- 
tinued desire of eating or sleeping when free 
from labour, and this desire arises from. their 
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“|{ nffe to the brain,” that 














| in his philosophy of the mind, that the classes of 
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hat intellectual iority 
d depend on their acuteness. But there is | 
her faculty whose business is to use the facts | 
mine the character of the mind. It has | 
the mental vigour of animals is | 
9 of the quantity of the brain | 
ucture; -and that the } 
ends On the quantity | 
an of sense, Now no } 
™ , has sof 50 serha a ture of | 
: brain as man, none» herefere hds so much 
ntab vigour; but many animals have more | 
rve than man, and many have there’ more 
te perception; but by as much as many have 
ore acute perception, who have nét so much 
nderstanding, it follows that the understanding 
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¢ mind, in the progress of its operations, 
ives the points of general res mbiance or 
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all other 
cb'ects which produce the same idea are referred 
to the same class. Every one has the power of 
percciving these prominent objects, but the refer- 
ing of them to distinst classes, according to the 
separate ideas they create, implies a power in the 
mind of singling out any one of their attributes, 
comparing it with others or confining the atten- 
tion te that alone. It is a remark of Srewant, 


men to whom we have adverud employ in a 
very inferiour degree the power of abstraction, 
and in the few instances in wh’ch it occurs, it 
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seems rather the effect of example or memory 
than of any original exertion of the mind. By 
some philosophers of great reputation, the power 
of abstraction is marked for the characteristick of 
a rational creature; if it be so, the correctness and 


| facility of the operation must make.a correspond- 


ine distinction in the same natures. We can 
form no general conclusion bet by 4bstraction, 
unless every individual of the species in question 
should pass us im véview ; but by this power our 
vereceptionsrare extended beyond individual ‘ob- 
ects to all of thesame description, and as we 
reason from generals and not particulars, the 
whole reasoning precess depends on this faculty. 


|| ‘lhe higber branches of mathematicks aré series 


of mental abstraction. Thus for example the 
antient students of Diéptrics calculated the angles 
of refraction by actual: measurement, but the dis- 
covery of the Jaw of .refraction facilitates the 
whole by this simple operation of the mind. 

A multitude of causes may either advance or 
retard this mental operation, Hezvetrvs places) 
them all to the score of education ; but the most, 
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cation can do is to bestow that habit of 
"ideas, which, like the philosopher's 
mnthem into mental gold. It does 
oduce equal effects. In our publick 
ral in-. 


in scripture, springing form a variety of soils. 
Education alone séems not an adequate cause fiir 
all that variety of intellect with which’ society | 
abounds My Sita 
Diet consequent upon it,. eres opi: 
sou hea 
generally been remarked that 
her valuable productions, is 
a native oftemperate climes, It languishes amid 
the enervating heats of the south, and is frozen 
in the cold atmosphere of a northern winter, but 
flourishes with most luxuriance at-an equal dis- 
tanee from the twogxtremes. The mind is af - 
fected by the body. In the vigour of health it is. 
bold and daring, bit sickness diminishes from 
its vigour and energy. Animal irritability, or the 
susceptibility of the animal to the action of stimu- 
lants, and the cotfiection of the mind with the 
animal frame, render Climate and Diet operative 
in their effect on«the economy of the mind. 
There are particular passions as there are particu- 
lar diseases generated under every climate, and 
without some supériour power, the moral charac: 
| 1¢ Mental might depend on this 
influence. Robertson in his history of Charles. : 
V> describes the Spaniards as an avaricious, the 

fsrgcious, and the Italians as a~ 
le.  digrocity, anger, lust, fear; &é, 
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have a large 
mind. ! 
genius, like most 
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with others, perhaps nt so obvious, procees 
part from the action of stimulants. Now these 
stimulants operating with so much force as te 
destroy any more rational power or not operating 
with sufficient force for action, may be equally 
destructive to intellectual perfection; and as 
most of these sthnulants arise from climate and. 
its changes, or det in its fluctuating varieties, 
these causes must be taken into the number 
which tend to intellectual mequaliiy. 

Their effect on the brain might be carried into 
an extensive detail, and may possibly be the sub-. 
ject of future remark. 

The iufluence of Government and Laws is in- 
timately connected with the present subject. 
But Americans know from experience, the un- 
numbered ativantages which spring from. this 
prolifick source, and the risitg literary character 
of the country will shortly, stand an honourable 
instance of the benefit of a free government to 
the exertions of mental enterprize. 

Our limits prescribe te thisinteresting inquiry 
a superficial examination, or it would be extended 
toa more comprehensive view. ‘The mind, in 
full possession of its powers, ig deversified by 
every variety that commands attention; but-de- 
prived of its faculties and tossed from. its center 
by misfortune and distress, it is by.dara moze 
melancholy object than the celebrated. ruins of 
Rome or Palmyra. They derived fyom the-ex- 
ertions of the human understanding all their 
claims-to admiration and wonder ; but when that : 
understanding decays which can create and en~ 
large and adorn, it presents a more sublime, a 
more distressing spectacle of magnificent de-~ 
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FOR THE BOSTON MAGAZINE. 
PATRONAGE, 


Tue rank which individuals hold in society is 
frequently irreconcilable with personal merit. 


_No general principle scems to mark their distine- 


tion. Reputation like wealth is promiscuously 
distributed, and we are left in equal surprise at 
the favorites of fortune or of fame. 

Our wonder however arises from partial ex- 
amination. We should calculate the chance of 
preferment /ess by the preponderance of talents 
than by the exertion of influence. Celebrity) is 
sometimes the companion of industry, sometimes 
it is an attendant in the train of genius, but more 
frequently is found to be a menial in the service 
of patronage. 

The unassisted labours of a solitary individual 
are too weak to ensure success against rivals who 
have possession in their favour ; and the noblest 
intellectual worth, though it might defeat opposi- 
tion, has frequently no power to overcome _ne- 

lect. Butthe patronage of a character, who 

tas accredited claims to attention, often Jeads 
merit into publick favour, and not unfrequently 
supplying the deficiency of genius, allows its 
frrotege to enjoy the reward. By the assistance 
of the oak the misletoe extends its slender 
branches to an equal eminence and attracts simi- 
lar attention. 

«“ A friend at court,” says the proverb, “is bet- 
ter than money in the purse,” and the sentiment 
will hold good from the palace to the workshop. 


A man with a small share of understanding, but } 
considerable fatronage, may obtain celebrity in [| 


his profession, and consequently wealth, while 
another with infinitely more abilities and equal 
integrity may jog along by his side without a 
chance for employment, and%nd his obscure life 
“without being missed from socicty, The observ- 
ing have abundant instances of this truth ; every 
city furnishes its examples, but none perhaps 
more numerous than the capital of Massachusetts. 
In political life and in professional practice the eye 
immediately distinguishes men for whom patron- 
age has held the ladder of preferment. In the 
senate, at the bar, in the pulpit or the compting- 
house we seldom find employment in proportion 
to assiduity, or eminence in the ratio of merit. 
Encouragement is a necessury aid to the pro- 
ress of infant exertions, but not that encourage- 
ment which favours idleness rather than industry, 
or extends its favours to thé profligate in prefer- 
‘ence to the sober. But the Mecenas of the 
present day regards family connection rather than 
‘intellectual character, and with an effect on socie- 
ty at on ¢ dangerous and discouraging leads pub- 


lick co sfidence to flow in a channel neither deep: 


nor strong enough to contain it. Yet perhaps no 
one has a rightto complain that a man endeavours 
by his own character to procure.consequence for 
his friends. The partialitics of friendship are 
entitled to some respect, and the officiousness of 
zeal will inadvertently go farther than is proper. 
But the arts by which individuals attempt to 
secure patronage, and consequently importance, 
would be a copious subject of amusement if the 
degradation and meanness attending it did not con- 
vert the smile into censure. When we see a 
man commencing business in a liberal profession, 


and instead of the Judge taking the ConsTaBLe ‘ 


for his patron, or in heu of the praises of medical 
proficients is spoken of with eclat by the quack 
venders of patent poison, we feel an indignation 
not merely against him, but the profession to 
which he belongs. 








Yet there are some who, with pretensions 
rank in the circles of respectability, have thei 


ciety, by whose assistance they worm themselve 
into notice and ensure attention without any 
claims to respect. 
portion to the honour of assistance by the patron- 
age of respectable characters would be the dis- 
grace of stooping to the menials of publick ser 
vice. But the common informer will find friends 
because the very infamy of his occupation neces+ 
sarily furnishes business,and sometimes money, 
for those whose profession ought to be more re- 
spectable,and the mercenary slave, who frequents 
the comnion haunts of pestilence andvice, knows 
where to find a friend who will repay his recog 
mendation of necessary service with a particiy! 
tion of profit. Such is, in some instances, t. 
avarice for employment even among men who 
education should have instilled: better principl< 


mental in obtaining it. But what is more su 
prising, business thus obtained, so far from pr] 
venting accumulation from more respectab | 





} 3 . ita . 
sources is made an argument for farther increas: | ‘The course of virtue, and a virtuous mate. 


It is thus at second hand, and probably withow Hh 


intention, that men, whose primary design is th | 
respectability of society, are led to encourage pt | 
tempts so derogatory fromits honour.—But w 
patronage and not merit forms the ground w 
of success, a man should be careful to whombie 
affords his assistance, and at Jeast when me 
capacities are equal, should give preferencd‘o 
INDUSTRY—INTEGRITY+-HONOUR. 
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‘S. LAVREO PILL UA yeRn—This Yemiarithe 
place is in Fayette County, about nine or ten miles 
from Union Town. The mouth of the eave is 
narrow and difficult of entrance. Descending a- 
bout 30 feet, you come to an apartment, 20 feet 
in diameter, irregular in form, and covered with a 
smooth and tolerably regular arch. It is here 
necessary to take lights. Furnished with these 
you proceed about 60 feet, through a narrow lofty 
passage which brings you to a second apartment, 
rather less than the former, rough at the bottom, 
and descending. Its archis about 30 feet high. 
From this place you proceed through a declining, 
rough, and lofty passage. You pass then a fine 
spring of water; and enter a third apartment ir- 
repularin shape. From this there appear. to be 
passages to different quarters. This room is 
more spacious than the others; being about 40 
feet wide, and 45 or 50 long. Its bottom, on the 
north sides is composed of a beautiful white sand, 
and on the south of irregular rock. A vast num- 
ber of bats are here suspended by their feet to the 
arched roof, in a torpid state. Passing hence by 
the northeast corner you descend about 50 fect. 
through a very narrow passage, and enter a fourth 
room, more contracted and less lofty than either 
of the former, at the end of which is a smal] 
stream of water, having a steep descent through 
the rocks. By this time the candles erow dim, 
and it is prudent to retire ; and, to render the re- 
treat certain and direct, it is proper to follow the 
guidance of a clue-line you had the precaution to 
make fast at the entrance. Measuring this, the 
depth will be found about 675 feet ; and it is near- 
ly all the way in a descent from the surface. 

6. Tue Bic Sprinc,,in West Pennsborough, 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. —This is a re- 
markable issue of water from a ridge of Lime- 
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ne. There is such afullfeam as to carry a 





ill built only thirty rods frathe fountain head. 


runners in these most subordinate grades of so ive other mills are below, 











he’ same stream, 
hin four miles. From thjower, the waters 
pty, through Conedogwint Creek, into the 





THE INN. 
1 of a friend, 


7. Fue rare Marp 


Farr Maid, accept the co 
friend to all, lovely and pr 
And let him bid you as yo 
he brightening paths of virt 
There are who flatter, and 
ho praise your charms your 
‘Ah! cautiously their promi 
est your fond heart receive a 
_ Trust not at all a dissiputed youth : | 
‘alse are the rich, and friyjlous the gay," 
But, would you seck for constancy and truth, 


o would deceive, 
nfidence to gain, 


Observe who treads discretion’s safer way. 


O, lavish not those witning smiles on him 


_ Who ‘has not worth well known and long approv’d ; 
that the vile refuse of society are made instr 


Nor let the man your soft affections win 


Who'is not by the wise and good belov’d, 


This frank advice I pray you to excuse, 


A stranger gives it, auxious for your fate, 


And hopes your steady purpose is to choose 


——e @ s 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 
Tne right of Desultory Selection has of late been 
acked. In “The Troy Gazette,” a paper publish- 
in the State of New York, the following observa- 
His recently met our perusal. 


rom the Toy Suor of Messrs. VERBAL & TROCHEE. 
‘© Half a story is a lie. 


Yes, verily; so is half a sentence, or halfa chapter, 
from an author and held up to prove what, per- 
his the other half would disprove east qualify. 
ractice of exhibiting insulat graphs from 
; A AMSCUOUR “gs aidt ve treatment. 
Even when a detached Bought be used to promote a 
good end, it is not <lWiys conclusive ; but when so 
used as to have a bad \e@lency, it becomes execrable. 

“THe Boston Migizine (a neat little paper, 
which, we are happy tosay, has: risen to something 
more dignified and qably, since in the hands of the 
new proprietors ) coins the following selected sen- 
tences on Laws. 

‘* The universal sirit of all laws in all countries is 
to fayour the strongin opposition to the weak ; and 
to ashet those, whohave possessions, against those 
who liave none.?, | ; Rousseau. 

** One of the sever (sages of Greece) was wont to 
say, tyatlaws were lke cobwebs, where the small flies 
were caught, and thé great break through.” 













; Lord Bacon. 
Now what, sith Trojans of the Toy Shop, 
are these sentences “‘held up to prove ?” Is any position 
attempted to be established ? Or are they merely se- 
lected as striking and happy? 

“The practice of exhibiting insulated paragraphs 
from puthors promiscuously is not very fair treat- 
ment.” Granted, if you attempt to show what these 
authors have advanced to be wrong. But if you at- 
tempt merely to display elegance, and select beauties, 
“ the practice of exhibiting insulated paragraphs 
from anthors is” not only ‘“ very fair,” but compli- 
mentary ** treatment.” 

«Even when a detached thought be used to pre- 
mote a good end, it is not always conclusive ; but 
when so used, as to have a bad tendency, it becomes 
execrable.’ What, the ‘‘ detached thought becomes 
execrable 2” Really gentlemen, this toy is sfightly put. 
together. Linerty is “ 80 used as to havea bad 
tendency.” Does Liserty then become “ execra- 
bie 2” Rewicion is ** so used as to have a bad ten- 
tency.” Does Rexricion then become execrable 7 
The mode of use “ becomes execrable,” and that was 
probably your meaning. - 

But with regard to these detached thoughts of au- 
thors is this mode of use‘ execrable 2?” If execrable, 
because * halfa sentence, or half a chapter, insulat- 
ed paragraphs” and ‘ detached thoughts” are ex. 
tracted without right; then a/l collections of selecs 
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maxims, all quotations of elegant phrases are execra- 


ble. An argument,that proves too much,proves nothing. 


We are answerable only for selecting bad thoughts. 
We have undertaken to cull sweets, and are bound 
not to give poison. Men cxpect health confirmed 
and should not meet death. 

Asto the first of these thoughts our literary firm de- 
nounce it, as “ unfit to be quoted.” They quit their 
first ground, viz; that this is an instance of “ halfa 
sentence or half a chapter. held up to prove what the 
other half would disprove or qualify ;” ‘“‘they do not 

etend to say” but what the whole of Rousseau’s writ- 
ings would authorize the conclusion; but then, it is 
** yery unfit to be quoted.” At least then, gentlemen, 
here is “‘ one insulated paragraph, exhibited from an 
author, with very fair treatment.” : 

Rousseau’s conclusion is “ not unfit to be quoted.” 
The most familiar line in all Shakespeare conveys the 
same sentiment; “ Offence’s gilded hand will shove by 
justice.” Again———“ Plate sin with gold, a 

Andi ie strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm itin rags, apigmy’s straw can pierce it.” 


Burke was no passionate admirer of the French en- 
thusiast ; yet in his vindication of natural society, 
even Burke supports this conclusion. It ought to be 
quoted, to lessen the controul of wealth over law; to 
keep alive that jealousy, which is life to liberty ; to 
prevent an objectidn applying to our laws in particular, 
Which applies perhaps intoo great a degree to law in 
general. 

On the second sentence selected, Messrs. Verbal 
and Trochee make.these remarks. ‘* However tond 
“© Lord Bacon may be of retailing Grecian wit and anti- 
*‘ thesis, we are confident that if this were read with 
“the context, no such inference could fairly be drawn 
«from his works.” Here is another matk of slight work. 
The enamel isthin, the gloss superficial. We should 
really have thought, that after the form and pomp of 
their civil introduction, after calling all our half stories 
lies, a house of such literary responsibility would not 
have been content with confidence merely, would not 
have trusted to memory, or hazarded a conjecture as 
to the text of a book, so nigh at hand every where, as 
‘are the works of Lord Bacon. We should indeed 
‘have supposed, especially as this was the only passage 
‘Jef CS .support and to justify their preliminary dog- 
‘mas, that they would have turned to the volume and 
pointed out the context in conflict, that they would 
‘have dragged to light “ the other half,’ which dis- 
‘proved the position, ‘* this half” sccimed to establish. 
“Weare “ confident” that Monresquieu and Junivs 
and every man of sense will subscribe to this doctrine. 
It carries in itself its own modification. ‘ Nothing 
similar is the same.” Laws were not cobwebs, ail- 
ways broken through ; but they were /:4e cobwebs in 
‘that, they were sometimes broken through by the great. 
Bacon’s name was suffixed to the extract in our paper. 
‘It reminded the reader of one illustrious example, in 
which the laws were ties, which the great could not 
break through. 

«« And it is to be regretted,” continues this article, 
** that such insulated scraps ever appear withoutsome 
modification ; especially in ‘a country, where the only 
sovereignis the laws, and where too many are seeking 
opportunity to bring that sovereign into cdlisrepute.” If 
Messrs. Verbal and Trochee are of opinion, that we 
have endeavoured to lessen the influence of laws, they 
have themselves been guilty in respect to these Desul- 
tory Selections of * the unfair practice of exhibiting in- 
sulated paragraphs.” ‘* Half a sentence or half a chap- 
ter,” they “ have torn from” these columns * and held u 
to prove, what PERHAPS the other half would disprove or 
qualify. Sucw wse has been made of a “ detached 
thought,” as is indeed “‘ execrable ;”” and “we are con- 
fident a very different inference would be drawn 
from perusing” the whole tenor “ of these Desultory 
Selections.” 

—_—— 2: 
ON BEARDS. 
From a French Sournal. 

A Bearp is the ornament of goats, philosophers 
and orientalists. 

Is a long beard handsomer than a ret one? or is 
it better to shave it than let it grow? These are in- 
deed important questions, since they have been the 
subject of war between nations, and disputation be- 
tween religious sects. It is a question difficult to re- 
solve, since after so many ages we see on the surface 
A the earth as many people without as with beards. 


—— 


A maxim in bad latin says; De ipustibus non est dispu- 
tandum ; and there is one in good French which says, 
Il ne faut digputes ni de gouts ne de coleurs. This might 
decide the point, if it were true that taste, not chance, 
influenced the destinies of the beard. But the history 
of all possible beards, from those of Moses, Aga- 
memnon, and Socrates, to that of Henry the fourth, 
and the Grand Lama, proves quite the contrary, 

The Greeks wore their beards long, until the time 
of Alexander the Great. But this princeyvho was no 
fool, ordered the Macedonians to cut off their beards 
from fear that the Persians would not wear theirs long. 


When the Romans found that the Carthagenians 
wore beards, they laid aside theirs, which they had 
worn until then, and the fashion did not make its ap- 
pearance again until the reigns of the emperors Mar- 
cus Aurclius, Antonius, &c. who set the example, and 
imitated themselves the philosophers of the school of 
Athens, who had preserved theirs. 

After the churches of the east and west began to 
separate, the Grecks perceived that the Latins had 
proscribed the beard, and from a spirit of contradic- 
tion they reinstated it in all.its rights, honours, and 
dignities, 

The orientalists, eonstant in their practice of wear- 
ing their beards, have had no dispute on that point ; 
but-in revenge they have quarrelled onthe fashion of 
it; and more than once the Tartars have fought in 
battle array against the Persians for differing from 

hem in opinion on this subject. - 

The native Americans are the only people on earth 
who never had quarrels or wars on this point. The 
reason is very simple and obvious; nature has not 
given them a beard. 

To decide the question fairly, I think we should iso- 
late ourselves from all other people, and, without en- 
tering into their particular interests and prejudices, 
confine ourselves tothe examination of our own. 

{f we consult the ladies, it is very probable that they 
will all deelare in favour ofa beard ; but it is of impor- 
tance to know what sort of beards will please them, 

Red beards might please Hebrew beauties; but we 
are not the descendants of Abraham, and prejudice 
has cond¢mned this colour. 

Blue beards are in no greater fayour, if we may be- 
lieve the auther of Little Poucet, Cendrillon, &c. for 
they do not announce a tender heart. 

Black beards have nothing against them, but they 
are scarce in the north, and to the present day means 


a red chin, as we engrait a plumb ona quince. How- 
ever, the ingenuity of man is such, that we ought not 
to despair. 

As to grey or white beards, they are very vencrable, 


All then we know of the subject is, that a beard is 
very desirable for youth, becomes the gravity of man- 
hood, and is the ornament of old age. 


but that is all. 


A thousand persons of no consideration might thus 
obtain it, and the respect which we had not for them- 
j selves we might have for their beards. 
pass for a philosopher, and his beard stand in the place 
of wisdom. A long beard might prove a great con- 
venience to the laborious classes, as they would not 
have the trouble of shaving it; and to the idle, as to 





| pass the time away it would afford themthe employment 
_ of curling and combing it. They might even, like some 
_ orientalists, confine it in silken purses ; and should 
| this fashion appear ridiculous to an European, it should 
_be considered that the purses into which we put our 
hair may appear no less ridiculous to a Turk. The 
only difference is, that the one wears it behind, and 
the other before. 


when he swears by his beard, is more sacred fhan 
when he takes God and his conscience to witness—a 
beard, at this rate, would be of inestimable advantage 
among us. There would be something then upon 
which we might depend. Oaths would not be so 
common, and so often broken. 











For those who wish for further information on this 


, important subject, it may be ef use to know, respect- 
‘ing long beards, that it is to Charles ~Martel, the 
Frenclimen are indebted that they do not wear long } 


beards. For if he had not-conquered at Poiticrs the 


Saracens, already masters: @f Spain, and & moistyof.f) ter of astonishment to: the publick, and we 


_ France, they would have been all mussulmen. They 


| would wear their beards lang, the barbers would be 


beggars, and razors would not have flayed so many 
aces, 


have not been discovered of putting a black beard on |} 


A fool might }, 


Now, if it be true that the promise of a mussulman, [' 


_. 
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LITERARY THEFT. 


THE exact distinction between PLAGIARISM and 
SIMILARITY OF SENTIMENT is a point which crit- 
icks have never accurately determined ;, but we 
believe they will have no hesitancy to decide to 
what class the example belongs, which we shall 
now lay before our readers. 


Tue Evenrne Post, 


eci:cd by Mr. Coneman of New York, centains 
some highly flattering observations on the intro- 
ductory address of the Tursp1an Mimron, pub- 
lished in that city. After giving some account of 
its infant editor, and of the circumstances which 
introduted him to his acquaintance, he proceeds 
as follows: . 


‘I turned to his paper & re-perused the prospectus, 
and my ineredulity was by no means lessened. It was 
difficult to believe that a boy of thirteen years of age 
could possess such strength and maturity of intellect. 
In my judgement,we have scarcely anything in the annals 
of letters that is superiour to the prosaic productions of 
this Americaryouth.” He bas been introduced to 
some of the first circles in the city, as being, what he 
really is, a Propicy. I finish with the promised ex- 
tract from his first publication, which, it may be relied 
on, was written, revised and corrected by himself, with 
a single immaterial verbal alteration, suggested by a 
literary friend to whom he shewed the proof sheet.” 

We mean not to deny the propriety of the en- 
comium.; but leave the publick to decide the 
justice of its application. 


Tue Bostox MacGazinxx, published on the 


} evening of the 26th of October, 1805, contains a 


communication, from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken : 

“The importance and utility of the drama have 
been universally admitted in all civilized nations.— 
“From the glowmg and impre§sive representations 
of the Stage, the Uncivil are insensibly led into the 
embraces of urbimity ; the Misanthrope become’s less 
morose ; the Miser less avaricious; the Father 
more lenitent ; the Child more dutiful ; the Patriot 
more ardent: the Magistrate more indulgent: ané 
the Ruler more merciful. All those vain, -but res 
pulsive manifestations of absurdity and folly, which 
are not immediately cognizable by the criminal and 


canon laws, are made to shrink and retire before the 
lash of dramatick satire : 


“ Safe from the bar, the pulpit and the throne, 
** Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone-!” 


—see ee 


Tur TeresriAn Mrrror has the following 


j sentences in its introductory address, published 


on Saturday evening, 28th December, ai New 
York. - 

** It cannot be denied that the stage is calculéted 
for purposes at once the most laudable and wseful. 
From its glowing and impressive representations, thc 
tyrant is induced to relax his wonted severity; the 
hand of-avarice is opened to the generous influence of 
benevolence; the wantonness of the profligate is suc- 
ceeded by phtlosophick thoughtfulness ; the asperity 
of misanthropy is softened into charity and cheerful- 
ness ; the conscience of the criminal is struck to re- 
pentance ; and those absurdities and fullies, which 
pervade the 

*‘ Living manners as they rise” pei 

and are not immediately cognizable by the criminal of 
canon laws, are made to shrink and retire before the 
lash of dramatick satire. : 


* Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 

Yet touch’d and sham’ d by ridicule alone ;” 

These extracts make more than one THIRD 
of this celebrated address; and the effrontery 
with which the LrfTLE PLAGIARIST could pre- 
tend that he. wrote it himself, “ with the alteration 
of a single word by a literary friend,” will be 


presume will not add much to his credit, either 


with his patrons at New York, or his encomiast, 
Mr. CoLemMan. 
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fThe following verses from the Arabic of Motanebbi, 
hy the learned J. D. Carlyle, contain a point that 
finds its way immediately to the heart, and warms 
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POETRY. THEATRICAL NOTE. GASCONNADE. 

—} 3 The sensibility of some emen of the theatrical PAR P. A. M. MIGER. 

ie C profession in this town te been wouttded by the Certain cadet de la Garontic, ‘ 
GANAUE. lenient reproofs contained in the judicious essays of Dont on disoit Phumour poltronne, 

FROM THE SPANISH OF CAMOENS. our correspondent B***, we have extracted from D’un tet renom fat offensé ; 

a lite Néw York paper the po ig hed 5 Et eu Vhanneur de sa personne 

Suovun I but live a little more, second performance of the Opera of the ¥ Tl s’écria, tout courroucé : 


Nor die beneath thy cold disdain, 
These eyes shall see thy triumphs o’er, 
Shall see the clese of Beauty’s reign. 


For Time’s transmuting hand shall turn 
- Thy locks of gold to “silvery wires ;” 
Those starry lamps shall cease to burn, 
As now, with more than heav’nly fires. 


Thy ripen’d cheek no longer wear 
The ruddy blooms of rising dawn; 

. And every tiny dimple there . 
In wrinkled lines be roughly drawn! 


And oh! what show’rs of fruitless woe 
Shalt fall upon that fatal day— 

How wilt thou weep the frequent “ no,” 
How mourn occasion past away !— 


Those vain regrets, and useless sighs, 
Shall in my heart no pity move— 
Vll deem them but a sacrifice 
Due to the shade of buried Love! 


—— es 


it with the mest pleasing sensation. } 


Fy 


UPON VISITING A FRIEND. 
Yes I can boast a friend is mine 
Whom all the virtues grace, 
‘Che dearest ofa kindred line, 
The noblest of our-race. 
* scion from his friendship sprung 
I planted in my breast— 
How fondly to the soil it clung 
Its blooming fruit confest. 
Yet, by affection’s touch inclin’d, 
To Selim when Pd go, 
My Selim’s house I never find, 
My friend I never know. 
For when I reach his welcome dome, 
His kind’attentions share, 
I always find that I’m at home, 
Another self is there. 


———2 + oe 
TO LAURA. 


Wren first I met your sparkling eyes, 
And felt their beams inflame my heart, 
Anticipated future siglis, 
Cold caution urg’d me to depart. 
But ardent Love, presumptuous boy, 
w\ ith hope’s gay visions cheer’d my soul, 
‘whisper’d “ Laura may Be coy, 
And force the lovesick tear to roll ; 
Yet soon, disdaining coquet wiles, 
Consent the charmer’s tongue shall speak, 
And with the sunsHine oF HER SMILES, 
Dry every tear that stains thy cheek.” 


——2) oe 


EPIGRAM, 
Addressed toa Lady of Fashion, 

*” Axas !” cries Damon ; plaintive bard ! 
“ My Delia’s heart I find so hard, 

I would she were forgotten !” 
But straight he answers ; “I recant, 
For how can heasts be adamant, 

When all the breast is cotton 2” 


+ ee 


EPITAPH. 


Underneath this turf doth lie, 

Back to back my wife and L 
Generous stranger, spare the tear,. 
For could she speak, I cannot hear.. 
Happier far than when in life, 

Free from noise, and free from strife, 
When the Jast trump the air shall fill,. 
If she gets up, Pll ¢’en lie still, 


| papers—For that whereas, if any 








in that city.—It is our wish at all times “‘ to see the 
Players well bestowed ;”? and we trust they will learn 
to respect the spirit of moderation, which breathes 
through our remarks, when they shall perceive with 
‘what temper and severity the critical lash is applied 
in other places. Praise, however justly or elegant- 
ly administered, receives its highest polish, and its 
most durable value, when it is the award of a mind, 
whose discrimination and taste can characterize the 
excellence which it applauds, and whose impartial- 
ity and justice will censure the errovr which it de- 
tects. Such a capacity and principle of mind, we 


think, are forcibly exemplified in the paragraphs be- 


low.}]—They are selected 


From tHE New York Morninc CHronicre, 
February 7th, 1806. 


On Wednesday evening was performed Sheridan’s 
Duenna (second time,) and the Farm House for the 
afterpiece. The New York audience, difficult to be 
pleased as they are supposed to be; are always ready 
to make every allowance when an accident befals any 
one of the dramatick corps; and sometimes when a 
speahing player cannot be had, their good nature will 
dispense with a player who hobbles along with the 
prompt book in his hand. Last evening, however, 
such was the substitute for an actor, and such the 
manner of getting through with his undertaking, that 
on returning home, we, as a friend to the managers, 
sat down and wrote an advertisement for one of the 
erson in the city of 
New York, understood the artof teaching grown gen- 
tiemen to read, such a one would hear of great encour- 
agement at the green room. And feeling in some- 


|| what of a musical humour, we afterwards set the ad- 


yertisement to the tune of “ Drunk or sober, go to bed 
Tom.” 

The young man who made his second appearance in 
Carlos has, we believe, something of a veice, at least 


| for a private circle ; but he yee 4 has nothing else. 


Science and execution are both to be acquired. And 


| whether he can promise himself any advantage frum 


continuing on the stage, depends entirely on whether 
he has the time, the labour and the money to bestow, 
necessary to make him, what he certainly is. not,. a 
pudlick singer. 

Martin not only did not play as well as ona former 
night but he tremched upon the province of friend**** 
in a most unreasonable mannes, and kept the promp- 
ter’s voice constantly moving under him, like a sort of 
Uncle Toby’s “illabullero to Docter Siop’s curses. We 
do not mean that friend **** is solely entitled to this 
walk in the drama, for besides the various competitors 


| who have lately appeared, Mr. Martin the last even- 


ing came in for a full share of the applause due to such 
intrepid bebaviour. 

In Mrs. Jones’ first song, we thought her voice 
was.not inits best volume ; but when she came to her 
very charming and very difficult draeura, she summon- 
ed all her pewers to her aid. Such was the strain of 
melody she then poured forth, such the neatness with 
which she ran her divisions, such the distinctness and 


| rapidity of her staccato, the delicacy and evenness of 
4 her shake, the sweetness of her tones, and the whole 


executed with such a brilliancy as can with difficulty 
be surpassed, and which we ip vain may expect to 
hear equalled by any other in this country. Tlie au- 
dience were not insensible of her excellence : She was 
rewarded by three distinct expressions of tumultuous 
Se sage We feel no scruple at bestowing on this 
y public commendation adequate to her merits, be- 
eause, it is. seen by her playing, that praise, instead of 
making her vain and satisfied with herself, only re- 
doubles her exertions to please ; and when we look at 
the bills end see what an arduous line she has to sus- 
tain in our theatre, there being scarcel a play or farce 
got up without her name, geaivalty m both bills, 
public approbation and favowr scem to be a meed 
b omg even envy’s self might be supposed willing to 
ow. 


"8898 Mp, Bagg, @ low tomedian, it here: probably in 
tended, 


we 
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“ Cadédis ! j’ai si bien allure 
D’un homme de caut, qu’au mirvir 
Je ne puis seulément me voir, 

Sans avoir peur de ma figure.” 


_———. + oe 


A presitpent of the Parliament of Paris asked 
Langlois, the advocate, why he s0 often burdened 
himself with bad causes. ‘* My lord,” answered the 
advocate, “‘ I have lost so many good ones, that I am. 
puzzled which to take.” 

A rrencn gentleman, being married a second 
time, was often lamenting his first wife, before his 
second, who one day said to him. ‘* Monsieur, je cous 
assure qu’iln’y a personne que la regrette plus que moi.*” 

**¥ assure you, Sir, no one fegrets her more: 
than 1.” ; 


--- 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to observe that a continuance of the 
Biography of De Veca wus received so late, as to. 
rendef its omission this week unavoidable. 

In the theatrical communication in our last, two er-. 
rors occurred through the hurry of the press, which 
the reader is requested to correct. In the fourth para- 
graph from the end, for “ But when after drawing the 
pistol,” &ce. read ‘ But after drawing,” &c.—In the 
succeeding paragraph, instead of ‘ Messrs. Usher, 
Fox,” &c. read “ Of Messrs. Usher, Fox,” &c. 

For several weeks past the catrier of this paper to 
the south part of the towm has been indisposed; to 
those of our patrons who have not received their papers. 
regularly we hope this will be sufficient apology. 





5 eet HS 
HEALTH OFFICE. 
: Februauy 21, 1806. 
Owtnc tothe almost total neglect of the Sextons,. 
we ate necessitetcd, this week, to omit our weekly. 
bill of mortality. 
R. GARDNER, Sec’y Board Health. 
> it > , 
MARRIAGES. 
At South Boston, Jonathan Bird, Esq. to Miss Ann. 
N. Woodward, daughter of Joseph Woodward, Esq, 
In this town, Mr. Otis Everett, to Miss Elizabeth. 
Hurd, daughter of John Hurd, Esq.; Mr. Thomas 
Horton of Andover, to Miss Betsy Eckley of this town; 
A marriage was lately solemnized at Rochdale, 
England, wherein the bride and bridegroom, mother,, 
sister, son, daughter, aunt, nephew and brother, were 
in all: but three persons. 


Boston. 





DEATHS. 

At Charlestown, Capt. Lemucl Cox, aged 69, an, 
eminent mechanick. 

In this town, Daniel Sargent, Esq. aged 75; Mrs. 
Mary Murdock, aged 69; Mrs. Hannah Woodward,, 
aged 58.—Yesterday, Harriet Downes, only child of 
Mr. Edmund Munroe, aged 3.months. 

tcf 3S PR 
BOSTON THEATRE. 
MONDAY EVENING, PEBRUARY 24, 
Will be presented the celebrated Tragedy, written by 
Shakespeare, called 


RICHARD Ill. 
Richard ae ae picks 


To which. will be added the afterpiece called. 
THE POOR SOLDIER ; 


Mr. Cooper. 
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